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MORDRAIN, CORBENIC, AND THE VULGATE GRAIL 

ROMANCES 

In the Estoire del Saint Graal (or Grand Saint Graal, as it is 
often called) of the Vulgate cycle of the Old French Arthurian 
prose romances Joseph of Arimathea and his newly converted fol- 
lowers come with the Holy Grail to Sarras, capital of the Saracens, 
on the eleventh day after their departure from Jerusalem. 1 Evalac 
(Evalach), 2 king of the Saracens, is at the time engaged in a war 
with Tholomer (= Ptolemy), king of the Egyptians, and had 
recently suffered a severe defeat. He is, consequently, in a 
susceptible mood for arguments in favor of the new religion, which, 
according to Joseph's promises, will bring him victory over his 
enemies, if he should hearken to his (Joseph's) teachings. In due 
course of time, after a long train of events, which we need not 

1 Cp. p. 21 of the Estoire del Saint Graal in H. 0. Sommer's edition, which 
constitutes Vol. I of his Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances (7 
vols., Washington, D. C. ) . This volume, although dated 1900, really appeared 
in 1910. The Queste del Saint Graal occupies pp. 3-199 of Vol. vi (1913) 
of the same work. My references to these romances in the following article 
are to Sommer's editions. 

In Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxm (1918), 135 f., I have pointed out that 
Sarras, the name of the Saracen capital was obtained simply by cutting off 
-in from Sarrasin, the old French word for Saracen. Cp., especially, Som- 
mer, I, 21, lines 8 ff. 

2 The origin of this name has not yet been fixed. For various suggestions 
on the subject, cp. E. Heinzel, tioer die franzosischen Gralromane, pp. 
137 ff. (Wien, 1891). J. Rhys is certainly wrong when he tries, Studies in 
the Arthurian Legend (Oxford, 1891), p. 324, to connect it with Welsh 
Avallach or Avallon. It is probably a corrupt form of some name in the 
Vulgate. The same thing is, doubtless, true of Seraphe, Nascien's name 
before he was converted to Christianity. I hope to return some day to the 
discussion of these and other names in the Estoire. 
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recapitulate here, Joseph's promises are fulfilled, Evalac triumphs 
over the Egyptians, a miracle of healing confirms still further 
the authenticity of the religion which Joseph taught, whereupon 
Evalac publicly confesses Christ and is baptized. As soon as he 
is baptized, his new, Christian, name, " Mordrain," appears on his 
forehead, and henceforth he is so called. 3 Later on, contrary to 
God's command, he looks upon the Holy Grail and becomes blind 
and paralyzed, in consequence. He now retires, penitent, to a 
hermitage, and erects there an abbey of white monks. There he 
dies, after he has been visited by Galahad. 4 

Immediately before the baptism of the Saracen king, his brother- 
in-law, whose pagan name was Seraphe and who had been Mor- 
drain's principal lieutenant in the war against Tholomer, had 
already been baptized and re-named Nascien (Nassien), by Joseph. 5 

In a previous article I have pointed out ° that the new name 
which Joseph conferred upon Seraphe, viz. Nascien (Nassien) is 
taken from the genealogy of Christ, St. Matthew, i, 4. It is the 
Naasson of that genealogy. 7 I believe now that I have discovered 
also, — although in an entirely different field — the original of the 
Christian name, Mordrain, which was conferred upon Evalac after 
his conversion. It is, as I believe will be evident, a Germanic 
name — one which, in our extant records, however, seems to be 
preserved only in its Latinized forms, viz. Maurdramnus, Maur- 
drannus, Mordraranus, Morthrannus. 

Now, it is to be presumed that more than one person must have 
borne this name in the course of the Middle Ages, but, after the 

" Cp. Sommer, I, 75. 

4 For these later incidents in Mordrain's career cp. Sommer, I, 241-244, 
and VI, 185, respectively. 

'Ilid., p. 74. 

" Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxiii, 134 f. 

' There was a reason for naming the head of Galahad's paternal line 
(Nascien) after an ancestor of Christ (and one of the earliest), for in the 
Grail romances Galahad represents Christ — he is a sort of Knight Templar 
Christ. On the other hand, there would have been no justification for 
drawing Mordrain's Christian name from so exalted a source, since he was 
not a progenitor of Galahad. It was sufficient that he should be named 
after some high personage who was reputed to have led a holy life. 
Mordrain owes something, of course, to Chretien's Fisher King. Like the 
latter, he was maimed (i. e., in his later career) and could only be healed 
by the coming of the Grail Winner. 
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most diligent search among all possible materials pertaining to 
the subject, in every instance where it occurs I find that it is 
always the name of the same person, viz. the abbot of the Benedic- 
tine monastery at Corbie in Picardy, who filled that office from 
769 to 781. 8 In the last-named year, Maurdramnus abdicated in 
favor of Adelard, — Charlemagne's cousin, who later (in 822) 
became famous as the founder of the monastery of Corvey (Nova 
Corbeia) in Saxony — and died, it appears, the same year. The 
earliest documents in which the name has been preserved are as 
follows : 

1. An eighth century ms. of certain books of the Bible 9 — 

s For a history of the abbey of Corbie (Corbeia), which was situated at 
the junction of the Somme and the Corbie (a few kilometers east of 
Amiens), see Gallia Christiana, x, cols. 1263-1289 (16 vols., Paris, 1856- 
1874), where a list of its abbots is also given. The meagre information 
which has been preserved concerning Mordrannus (as he is there called) 
will be found col. 1266. Cp. also, the article on Corbie by Augustin 
Thierry, in the Reoueil des monuments inedits de Vhistoire du tiers etat, 
in, 413 fl. (Paris, 1856). 

According to Thierry, the abbey was founded " vers l'an 657 par la reine 
Bathilde et son fils Chlotaire III, sur un domaine appartenant au fisc et 
qui provenait d'un seigneur appelS Guntland " (p. 414). Towards the end 
of the ninth century the abbots took the title of counts by a royal grant. 
The abbey was burnt down by the Normans in 859 and 881, and besieged 
in 1185 by Philippe d Alsace, Chretien de Troyes' patron, but relieved by 
the troops of Philip Augustus. In 1194 (cp. Thierry, p. 419) we find that 
the people of Corbie had the figure of a crow on their banners. In a 
dispute in the year 1448 (cp. Thierry, p. 417, note 1) the monks asserted 
that St. Bathild had endowed their foundation with the estates of a count 
(purely imaginary, however), named Coroant. These fanciful etymologies 
are on a par with those in the Estoire. 

9 For a description of this MS. cp. S. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate 
pendant les premiers siecles du moyen age, p. 102 (Paris, 1893). It was 
in reading this passage in Berger that I first came across the name. 
Maurdramnus. It struck me at once that' Mordrains was the French form 
of this name. On the other hand Maurdramnus was, itself, obviously, of 
Germanic origin, so that I looked up E. Forstemann's Altdeutsches Namen- 
buch (2nd edition, 2 vols., Bonn, 1900-1901), and found it listed there 
(I, col. 1118) under the heading, Maurdrannus. Forstemann gives refer- 
ences to the last three documents which I cite above, but the occurrence 
of the name in the MS. at Amiens had escaped his notice. 

According to Forstemann, the name is connected with such Germanic 
names as Maur (Moor), Maurioho (Moricho) , Mauring (Moring, Morine) , 
etc., and the first element in it is Latin Maurus = OHG. mor " Aethiops."' 
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originally at Corbie, but latterly MS. No. 11 of the town library at 
Amiens. Here on fol. 96, at the end of Maccabees, stand the 
words " Ego Maurdramnus . . . hoc volumen fieri jussi." 

2. A list of names, entitled Congregacio 8. Amandi, which is 
included in the old Confraternity Book of St. Peter's in Salzburg 
(Austria). The form of the name here is M or thr annus. Cp. the 
edition in the Monumenta Germaniae: Necrologia Germaniae, n, 9 
(Berlin, 1890). S. Herzberg-Frankel 10 has proved that the name 
of Morthrannus, whom he rightly identifies with the abbot of 
Corbie, was entered in the list between the years 787 and 804. 

3. An early list of the abbots of Corbie printed by B. Guerard, 
Polyptique de I'aboe Irminon, in, 338 f. (3 vols., Paris, 1844). 
The name is here (p. 3,39) written Mordramnus. 

4.. A document entitled De Anniversario Batoldi (i. e., on the 
anniversary of an abbot of Corbie, who, it seems, had died within 
the year) and dated 986, which has been also printed by Guerard, 
loc. cit., p. 337. Here we have the following entry : " XIII Kal. 

The second element is, of course, OHG. (h)raban = raven. Professor 
Hermann Collitz of the Johns Hopkins University points out to me that 
Maurdramnus is, in a sense, the same name as R(h)abanus Maurus (borne 
by the well-known German theologian of the ninth century), only the order 
of the elements is reversed. He suggests that the dental — d or tli — which 
separates the two members of the compound in Maurdramnus, Morthram- 
nus, etc., is due to the analogy of names like BeraM-hraban, Leud-ramnus, 
Theut-ramnus, Gunth-ramnus, etc. He cites other OHG. names that show 
an inorganic dental from the same cause, e. g. Aclet-ramnus = Agleramnus, 
Eberdolt = Eber-holt, etc. 

In the Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, xxxvi, 9 f. (1913), Dietrich von 
Kralik explains the inorganic dental in these names in the same manner 
as Collitz, although he does not happen to mention just the name Maur- 
dramnus (or its variants) among his examples. Still further, he makes 
the important observation that Germanic names which end in -ramnus, 
preceded by a dental, that does not properly belong to them, are confined 
to France. The reason seems to be as follows : As the originally Germanic 
population adopted the lingua romana, they lost their sense of the true 
composition of names like Leudramnus, Gunthramnus, etc., and came to 
regard -dramnus, -t(h) ramnus, not -ramnus, as the second element in such 
compounds. This misconception, accordingly, led to the substitution of 
dramnus, -t(h) ramnus for -ramnus in names where before there had been 
no dental. 

10 Cp. pp. 95 f. of his article, " Ueber das 'alteste Verbriiderungsbuch von 
St. Peter in Salzburg," Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche 
Geschichtskunde, XII, 55 ff. (Hannover, 1887). 
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junii [year not designated] obiit Maurdrannus abbas qui Tanedas 
Montem dedit nobis. Videte ne ejus memoria obliviscatur : 
praepositus inde fratribus pastum facere debet." 

In the identification of Maurdramnus, Mordramnus (and 
variants) with M or drain only one morphological detail requires 
explanation, viz. the presence of the i. Usually the suffix -amn 
in Germanic proper names develops into -am (later, -an) in Old 
French. 11 The -ain which we have in the present case for -am 
most probably originated in the blunder of a copyist, who inter- 
preted the three strokes, which in mediaeval writing made up both 
m and in, as meaning the latter. 12 Possible, too, is the outright 
substitution of a familiar termination {-ain) in French proper 
names for a comparatively rare one {-am). 

Assuming that the identification 13 which I have proposed is 

11 Cp. OHG. Berhiramn, Baldramn, etc., with the corresponding OF. 
Bertram, Baudram, etc. 

The variant Mordrannus, would naturally have given Mordrans in Old 
French. Cp. Latin annum, pannum, with Old French an, pan, respectively. 
Through some mistake of hearing or copying, Mordrans may then have 
become Mordrains. The form, Mordrannus, accordingly, would serve just 
as well as the starting-point of our romancer's Mordrains as the form, 
Maurdramnus. 

12 There was, of course, usually a flourish over the i, to distinguish it, 
but this was sometimes omitted. 

"Rhys, Studies in the Arthurian Legend, p. 324, endeavors to connect 
Mordrain with Avallach, his hypothetical Welsh king of the dead. He does 
this, however, as I have said above, through the character's heathen name, 
Evalach, not through his Christian name. On the other hand, A. N. Wessel- 
ofsky takes as the true form of the name what is really an occasional 
corrupt variant (e. g. in the Livre d'Artus of MS. 337, Sommer, vil, 146, 
261, viz. Mogdanis, and derives this from Mygdonia, ancient name for a 
part of Northern Mesopotamia. It, also, occurs, he observes, as a personal 
name in the legendary Acts of Thomas. See, on the subject of this whole 
derivation, his article, " Zur Frage iiber die Heimath der Legende vom 
heiligen Gral," Arohiv fiir Slavische Philologie, xxni, 348 ff. This, how- 
ever, is only one of Wesselofsky's fantastic attempts in that article to 
derive the names of the Estoire from the Orient. It does not deserve 
serious consideration. Our mss. show other corruptions of Mordrain, viz. 
Mordains, Noodrans (once in Manessier), Mordraeh (G-erbert), etc. 

In the passage of the Estoire (Sommer, I, 75) where the name, Mor- 
drains, is said to have suddenly appeared on that character's forehead when 
he was converted to Christianity, this name is interpreted as meaning 
" tardif en creance," and the name of Clamacides, whose arm was miracu- 
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correct and remembering what I have stated already — namely, that 
in the extant documents the name is always that of the above- 
mentioned abbot of Corbie— it is, I believe, a safe inference for us 
to draw, that the name which we find in its French form in our 
Grail romances is, also, derived from this same personage. This 
derivation, in turn, might explain the singular circumstance that, 
according to the Estoire del Saint Graal, the Saracen king was 
born at Meaux in France, the son of a cobbler there. 14 

The ecclesiastical authorship of both the Queste del Saint Graal 
and Estoire del Saint Graal is beyond dispute. Now, what ecclesi- 
astic would have an interest in conferring on the converted heathen 
king the name of this relatively obscure abbot, who died some- 
thing upwards of four hundred years before either romance was 
composed? Obviously, only some monk of this particular abbey. 
And if this is true, we have established the place of origin of the 
romance in which Mordrain first makes his appearance in litera- 

lously restored to him at the same time, is interpreted as " gonfanouniers 
nostre signor." Moreover, a MS. quoted by Hueher in his edition of the 
Estoire, in Le Saint Graal, II, 293, note 6, (Le Mans, 1874), adds that 
Mogdanis ( the variant here used for Mordrains ) means " en Caldeu " 
" tardis en ereance." The words, " en Caldeu," however, constitute, no 
doubt, an isolated unauthorized variant of this MS., in imitation of the 
assertion (Sommer, I, 288) that Corbenic (name of the Grail castle) is a 
Chaldee word. For the rest, these pretended interpretations of the two 
names are just a part of the author's pious humbuggery. 

14 Cp. Sommer, I, 47. According to the tale there told, Mordrain was one 
of a hundred girls and boys demanded of France by Augustus, emperor of 
Rome. Augustus's successor, Tiberius, gave him to Felix, governor of 
Syria. In a quarrel, he slew Felix's son and fled to Tholomer, then king of 
Babylon. He served Tholomer well and became one of his vassals. 

The meagre data concerning Maurdramnus that have come down to 
modern times do not include any information in regard to his antecedents 
or the place of his birth. Such a tradition, however, as the one mentioned 
above, may very well have still existed at the time the Grail romances 
were composed in the abbey of which he was once the head. 

Meaux is again mentioned in the Vulgate cycle, viz. in the Mort Artu 
branch, Sommer, vi, 345. Gawain is borne there, after being wounded in 
his duel with Lancelot. As Sommer, however, ibid., note 9, observes, it 
may be an accidental coincidence that the name of this place should occur 
in the two romances (in a single passage in each). There is certainly 
nothing in either passage to suggest the use of this particular town in the 
other. 
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ture. 15 For the moment I will leave aside the question as to 
■whether this romance was the Queste or the Estoire and take up 
the next name which I propose to discuss, viz. Corbenic, 16 the name 
of the Grail castle in these two romances. 

If a monkish romancer does not hesitate to endue one of the 
chief characters of the Grail story with the name of a former head 
of an abbey (doubtless, his own) in Picardy, why should he or a 
fellow-romancer of the same class shrink from taking the name of 
the Grail castle from the site of another Benedictine monastery in 
the same general region — one which was particularly famous on 
account of its connection with the most remarkable wonder-working 

18 It is probably fortuitous that Christ is represented in the Estoire, 
(Sommer, I, 4) as giving this book to the author of its pretended intro- 
duction in the same century (it was in the year 717) as that in which 
Maurdramnus lived, and indeed, very likely, during his lifetime — for there 
would be nothing strange about it, if he were upwards of fifty-two, when 
elected abbot of Corbie in 769. To be sure, no satisfactory explanation has 
ever been offered of the author's selection of that date for this fictitious 
revelation of his book to the world. On the other hand, when the Queste 
(Sommer, vi, 62) speaks of Mordrain's having lived miraculously four 
hundred years, one cannot help being struck with the coincidence that just 
about four hundred years had actually elapsed between the death of 
Maurdramnus (in 781, apparently) and the composition of the Queste (first 
decade of the thirteenth century). 

One other circumstance is, perhaps, also, worth noting: Mordrain was 
s: king. Now, whilst Maurdramnus was abbot of Corbie, a king, who, like 
Mordrain, had formerly been a warrior, but during the period of his retire- 
ment, distinguished himself by his piety and the strictness of his religious 
observances, was actually in residence there. I refer to Desiderius, king 
of Lombardy. Charlemagne married Desiderius's daughter, but afterwards 
put her away. A war ensued, and Charlemagne, having captured his quon- 
dam father-in-law and deprived him of his dominions, compelled him to 
enter the monastery at Corbie, in the year 774. In regard to these events 
it is recorded in the Annates Sangallenses Maiores, under the year, 774 
( Monumenta Oermaniae Historica: Scriptorum Tomus I, p. 75, Hannover, 
1826) : " Paveia [i. e. Pavia, Desiderius's capital] conquisita, et rex Desi- 
derius et Ansa uxor eius pariter exiliati sunt ad Chorbeiam, et ibi Desider- 
ius in vigiliis et orationibus et ieiuniis et multis bonis operibus permansit 
usque ad diem obitus sui." 

It is possible that this pious king, who must have been in constant asso- 
ciation with Maurdramnus, after his entrance into the latter's monastery, 
may have had some share in shaping our romancer's conception of Mordrain. 

16 There are, of course, corrupt variants of the name in our mss., viz., 
Corbenync, Corberic, Corbiere, etc. 
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shrine, perhaps, in the whole of Northern France? As a matter 
of fact, I believe that this is what actually happened: In other 
words, I identify the name, Corbenic, with that of Corbiniacum, 
Gorben{n)acum, Corbanacum, Garbonacum ir — or, as it is now 
called, Corbeny, which lies — or did lie before the recent war — 
some nineteen kilometers southeast of Laon. No valid objection 
can be urged against this identification, and the derivation, would, 
no doubt, have been proposed long ago, were it not for the all but 
ineradicable notion that everything in Arthurian romance must 
be traced back to some folk-tale. 18 

Prom the eighth to the tenth century, during the reigns of Pepin, 
Charlemagne and Charles the Simple, there was a royal palace at 
Corbeny which these monarchs often occupied. Moreover, in the 
year 898, whilst Charles the Simple was king, the monks of 
Nanteuil, fleeing from the Norman invaders, brought to this place 
the bones of St. Marculf, the apostle of Jersey. This incident led 
a few years afterwards to the founding of a monastery there, and 
the shrine of St. Marculf acquired the reputation for a peculiar 
sanctity which persisted through many generations thereafter. 

Beginning at least as early as the first part of the thirteenth 
century and down into the seventeenth century, immediately after 
their coronation at Rheims, the French sovereigns were accustomed 
to spend nine days at Corbeny, to be near the above-mentioned 

"I have derived these variants from Book iv (Francorum Regum Pala- 
tia) of Dom J. Mabillon's De Re Diplomatica, I, 288 f. (2 vols., Naples, 
1789) and the article on Corbeny (Corbeni), entitled "Appendix Be 
Prioratu Corbiniaci seu S. Maroulfi," in Gallia Christiana, IX, cols. 239 ff. 
The place is so well-known, however, that all necessary information will 
be found in the encyclopaedias under Corbeny, e. g. in the Nouveau Larousse. 

18 E. Brugger, Zs. f. frs. Spr. u. Litt. xxvin, 25 (1905), suggests that it 
comes from Caer Berwick (i. e. Berwick, on the border between England 
and Scotland). Elsewhere he wishes to connect it with Coto{v)atre 
(Chretien's Perceval, 1. 3637), where the marvellous smith, Trebuchet, 
lived. — I had assembled all the materials for this article when I observed 
that for a moment the possibility of the identification which I have made 
suggested itself to Paul Hagen in his treatise, Der Oral, p. 6 (Strassburg, 
1900), but he makes nothing of it. He first suggests that Corbenic may 
be identical with the city or palace called Briebric in the legend of Prester- 
John — then adds " Andererseits fiel mir die Namensahnliehkeit auf mit 
Corb6ny (Corbiniacum), depart. Aisne, arrond. Laon, dem alten frank- 
ischen Konigschloss, das spsiter in den Besitz der Monche von St. Remy in 
Rheims iiberging." With these words he drops the subject. 
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shrine. 19 It was from St. Marculf, too, that they were supposed 
to derive the power which was attributed to them of curing the 
scrofula, or king's evil, by touch. It was only natural, then, that 
our romancer should have borrowed from this place with its double 
associations of royal power and miracle-working sanctity the name 
of the Grail castle, or "palace," as it is, also, often called both in 
the Queste and Estoire. 20 The author of the latter romance, to be 
sure, indulges in some of his customary mystical flummery when 
he declares (Sommer, i, 288) that Gorbenic is a Chaldee word, 
meaning "saintisme uaissel" ("most holy vessel"). "With an eye 
to the Grail vessel, itself, he is here really trying to connect the 
name, Corbenic, with the word Corbona (Corbana) — the term 
applied in the Middle Ages to the almsbox in which various 
offerings at church were received. 21 This word, in turn, came into 
mediaeval usage, of course, from St. Matthew, xxvn, 6, where 
Judas, throwing down the thirty pieces of silver for which he had 
betrayed Our Lord, says, " Non licet eos mittere in corbonam, quia 
pretium sanguinis est." The word is really of Hebrew origin, 
Corban in that language meaning " gift," " offering," " oblation." 
Thus in St. Mark, vn, 11, Jesus, contrasting the conduct of the 
Pharisees with the commandments of Moses, says : " Vos autem 

19 This particular custom and that which is described in the next sentence 
began after the composition of the Grail romances was completed, but they 
show how renowned for sanctity the shrine already was. 

30 See, for example, " palais," Sommer, n, 288, VI, 13, 179, " palais auen- 
tureus," ibid., II, 289, " palais espiritel," vi, 194, 197. So, frequently, in 
the Grail passages of the prose Lancelot, where, indeed, it is not unlikely 
that the term, " auentureus," was first applied to the Grail castle. This 
term in our MS. of the Estoire was very probably introduced by a redactor 
from that source, 

21 It had, also, kindred derivative meanings. Cp. Ducange under Corbona, 
Corbana, Corbanum. He quotes, for example, Papius : " Corbonam, ubi 
pecunia sacerdotum erat, et interpretatur oblatio, et ut dicitur in historiis 
super Actus Apostolorum Corbonan erat area in qua reponebantur donaria 
sacerdotum." He quotes, likewise, from a decree of the Parliament of 
Paris dated June 1, 1403: " Vas nunoupatur Corbanum in quo pecuniae 
pro missis necessariis fiendis deponi consueverant." 

In his treatise, Ueber die franzosischen Gralromane, p. 155, Heinzel, with 
reference to this passage in the Estoire, asks, " 1st Qorban Opfer gemeint 
vvie bei den Mensa die Encharistie heisst? " But the word, Corbona, in its 
ordinary meaning (as drawn from St. Mattheiv, xxvn, 6) was, no doubt, 
in the author's mind. 
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dicitis: Si dixerit homo patri aut matri, Corban (quod est donum), 
quodcumque ex me, tibi profuerit." 

It only remains now to determine the romance, or romances, 
which first introduced into Arthurian literature these names, 
Mordrain and Corbenic. Did the Queste introduce one and the 
Estoire the other, or was one of these romances, in the first instance, 
responsible for both? 

There would be no room for this question, if Miss Weston and 
Brugger 22 were right in their opinion that the two romances, just 
named, had the same author. To my mind, however, the prob- 
abilities do not favor this view. It is of no great significance, 
perhaps, that these romances, as preserved in our mss., show here 
and there contradictory conceptions, 23 for, aside from the bare 
possibility that such contradictions may be explained as mere lapses 
of memory on the part of the author, there is the still further 
possibility that they may be due to the blunders of a redactor who 
was attempting to adjust the one romance to the other. It is 
father on differences of style that I would rest the case for separate 
authorship. In the Queste the asceticism is fiercer, the application 
of the principle of allegorical interpretation more relentless. The 
author of the Estoire dwells on descriptions of battle with a mani- 
fest gusto which seems to me inconceivable in the author of the 
Queste. 24, Altogether, although both romances are plainly the 

22 €p. Miss J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Lancelot, p. 139 (London, 1901) 
and E. Brugger, Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Litt., xxix, 89, note 45 ( 1905 ) . 

83 For example, in the Queste, (Sommer, vi, 25), Mordrain and Nascien 
are represented as going together to Great Britain, whereas in the Estoire 
(ibid., I, 233) Nascien was already there. Cp. too, the accounts of the 
Grail Table in the Queste (vi, 55) and Estoire (I, 247), respectively. 

2 *Cp., particularly, the narrative of the wars between Evalac and 
Tholomer, and between Forcaire and Pompey in the Estoire (Sommer, I, 
46 ff., 89 ff., respectively). The case against single authorship would be 
still stronger, if we could accept as a genuine episode of the Estoire the 
prose fabliau (Sommer, I, 171 ff.) relating how the wise physician, Hip- 
pocrates, was beguiled by a woman. But, like the Grimaud episode 
(Hucher's edition, in, 311 ff.), — which, however, did not get established in 
the tradition of the text — it is, doubtless, an interpolation. It is manifest 
that considerable additions were made to the original Estoire. Thus the 
Bron-Alain group, first introduced at I, 247 (Sommer's edition) from 
Robert de Borron, is irreconcilable with the narrative concerning the Grail 
up to that point, in which the action had been carried on by an entirely 
different set of characters — Joseph excepted. 
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products of ecclesiastical workshops, the Queste has the stamp of 
austerity in a far greater degree than the Estoire. 

It is generally agreed that the Queste antedates the Esioire. 
The author of the latter evidently composed his romance as an 
early history of the sacred vessel (the Grail) which constituted 
the object of the quest of Galahad and his companions in the 
former. Subsequently either the author of the Estoire, or, more 
probably, a redactor of the cycle, adjusted the Queste to this new 
early history of the Grail. It is not obvious, then, at a glance 
whether such and such a feature which the two romances may have 
in common originated with the one or the other. 

As far, however, as Mordrain is concerned, it is safe to assert 
that this character was invented by the author of the Estoire. 
There is really no place for him in the scheme of the Queste, 
whereas his story is well suited to form one of the elements in the 
narrative that is planned to establish the glory of the Grail and 
its keeper (Joseph), when the sacred vessel, as yet unknown, first 
started on its wanderings. In a brief passage at the end of the 
Queste 25 he is healed by the arrival of Galahad, the destined Grail 
Winner, preparation for this having been already made in the 
Estoire. Otherwise, the only passages about the character 2S in 
this romance are mere summaries of what had been related con- 
cerning him in the Estoire. They are, to all intents and purposes, 
on a par with that other passage in the Queste 2T which is drawn 
textually from the Estoire, viz. the one concerning the three staves. 

With regard to Corbenic, the question is somewhat more difficult 
to decide. This name for the Grail castle occurs in the Queste 
five times, 28 which is a surprisingly small number of occurrences, 
when one considers the prominence of this castle in the narrative 
of that romance. As a rule, the Grail castle is left unnamed in 
the Queste, just as in Chretien's Conte del Graal and its continua- 
tions. 29 Nevertheless, the five instances cited occur in widely 

23 Sommer. vt. 1 84 f. 20 Ibid., pp. 24 ff., 00 ff., 96 ff. 

27 Ibid.. PP. 151 ff. 

"Ibid., pp. 57, 59, 142, 182, 187. It should be noted that Sommer's Index 
is misleading as to the number of occurrences of names. He cites, without 
distinction, passages where the place or person is merely alluded to, as if 
such place or person were there actually named. 

29 It is to be observed that the earlier continuations, pseudo-Wauchier and 
Wauchier, — especially the former — constitute an important source for the 
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separated passages of the Queste. In the Estoire, on the other 
hand, Corbenie is found as the name of the Grail castle only three 
times, 30 and two of these instances are in the same sentence and 
the third on the following page. The sentence referred to is the 
one in which it said that just after the building of the Grail castle 
the name, Corbenie, appeared in freshly written letters on one of 
its doors and the author explains, as stated above, that this name 
was a Chaldee word, meaning " most holy vessel." 

The more frequent occurrences of the name in the Queste would 
seem to tell in favor of the author of this romance as the person 
who first applied it to the Grail castle. Moreover, I believe that 
a writer would have been much more likely to perpetrate the 
fanciful etymology of Corbenie, mentioned above, on a name that 
was already established than on one that he was, himself, proposing 
for the first time. Altogether, then, it seems natural to conclude 
that Corbenie, as the name of the Grail castle, first appeared in the 
Queste. 

What inference in regard to the origin of the Queste are we to 
draw from the application of this name of an actual place in 
Northern France to the mystic palace of the Grail? I do not think 
that we should be justified in concluding from this circumstance 
that the Queste was composed at Corbeny. An author would hardly 
have given the mystic, elusive, palace the name of a place where 
he himself lived. 31 This would much more probably be the act of 

Queste. I note that the Queste, as it seems to me, is indebted to these 
continuations in the following points for which Chretien furnishes no sug- 
gestion: 1. The Fisher King (Pelles) is not maimed. 2. The Grail is 
brought into the hall supernaturally, and not by attendants. 3. The 
dolorous stroke which causes the blight of the land. 4. The importance 
ascribed to the joining of the sword. 5. The chapel and the bodyless hand. 
6 Perceval's sister. 

31 Sommer, I, 288 (twice), 289. 

In the prose Lancelot Corbenie is the name given to the Grail castle 
everywhere, except in the episode of Gawain's visit (Sommer, iv, 339 ff.), 
where it remains unnamed. This is, doubtless, one of the many signs of 
the influence of Chretien's Perceval on that episode. See my remarks on 
the subject, Romanic Review, ix, 359 fF. (1918). The Lancelot, no doubt, 
derives the name from the Queste. 

31 Wolfram von Eschenbach, however, appears to have done this. In his 
Parzival, p. 230, 11. 12 f., he speaks of Wildenberc (in Odenwald?) in terms 
which seem to show that that was his home. Certainly, he was then com- 
posing his poem there. On the other hand, he alone among the Grail poets 
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a man who lived elsewhere, yet had an interest in Corbeny, as a 

fellow-Benedictine. 32 Now, inasmuch as there is reason to believe 

that the other great Grail romance of the Vulgate cycle (the 

Estoire) was composed at Corbie, it is most likely that this was, 

also, the place of origin of the Queste. According, then, to the 

evidence which I have set forth in this article it would seem that 

the author of the Queste, who was the first to supplant Perceval by 

Galahad in the Grail tradition, wrote his romance at Corbie, and 

that a monk of the same abbey followed it up a few years later 

with the Estoire. T t\ -r> 

J. D. Bhuoe. 

University of Tennessee. 



LUCAN'S PHARSALIA AND JONSON'S CATILINE 

In his discussion of " Source-Material for Jonson's Plays " 
(M. L. N., xxxi ), Professor Briggs commented upon the poor 
working up of the sources for Catiline. I shall present here the 
patent borrowings from Lucan's Pharsalia. For the text of Catiline 
I follow a copy of the 1616 Folio; for Lucan, the edition of Haskins. 

I,i. 

A Senecan prologue is spoken by the ghost of Sulla. The selec- 
tion of Sulla's ghost is clearly influenced by Pharsalia, 1, 580 : 

Et medio visi consurgere Campo 
Tristia Sullani cecinere oracula manes. 1 



calls the Grail castle (251-2) Munsalvaesche {=Mont Salvage), which is 
the exact equivalent of Wildenberc. Perhaps the identification was a stroke 
of humor. 

32 The similarity of names — Corbie and Corbeny — may have suggested to 
the author the use of the latter name. It may seem strange that the 
Estoire (I, 244) should make Mordrain found an abbey of White Monks 
(Cistercians), instead of Benedictines, since Corbie, itself, was a Bene- 
dictine monastery. But a writer of romances has freedom in such matters, 
and, after all, Maurdramnus was not the founder of Corbie. 

1 The rise of the curtain discovers Catiline in his study. The following 
echoes Lucan: 

I can loose 
My pietie; and in her stony entrailes 
Dig me a seate. 
Pilars., I, 2: 

Canimus populumque potentem 
In sua victrici conversum viscera dextra. 



